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ABSTRACT 

Black colleges have an extraordinary opportunity to 
develop a situation in which black people develop their own critical 
apparatus and come to use their own yardsticks rather than the 
traditional white yardsticks. The position of the white teachtr in 
the black college is, then, a difficult tricky situation. The white 
teacher must learn to turn the ordinary run of instruction around so 
that more and more of the presentation comes from the students. He 
must accept the simple truth that in dealing with the black material, 
his students have more to teach him than he has to teach them. 
(nJH) 
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BEST COfX 

Black Studies, 
White Teachers, 
and Black Colleges 

by Jolm V. Monro 

I hcTf arc two gencr.jl things 1 wouKl like ra talk 
.{Unit tirst the notion oi relevance anit timeliness in 
curriculum; ami Nccond. a general eonsideraticn of* 
the black college, where if is and where it ought to 
l»e 

I m gi»ing to plunge into the problem ot rele- 
vance anil tmieliness h\ asking a questiim which i do 
not think we ask (»tten enough, ami which is alvvays 
in the ntidiilc «>t any taculty debate. What is a 
college Nupposed to do anyway? What is the 
ctillege's obligati<»n tt> its students its prime obliga- 
tion? The college has custody of 50t». I CH)0. or 5«KK> 
students and that is why it is there. Not to alKnv the 
faculty to conduct its research, not to give the 
president a fancy office, not to give alumni thri'ls on 
Saturday aftern<H>ns. I he whole point t>f a college is 
what vou do for your students. And. with a 
qualification or two. the truth of the matter is that 
the college is free to rr\' almost anything it wants to. 

The sacred area of credit can 
stir up a lot of miserable debate. 

I he s.icred area of credit anvl what you are going 
to give credit for can stir up a lot of miserable 
debate. M<»sr college professors who conduct this 
kind of debate are ni>t such thoughtful educators 
after all. I hey are specialists in geologv* orehemistr\' 
and really are no more expert on general problems 
of educati{>n than most well-informed laymen. I hey 
Mc "experts* on education because they can, like 
anvbodv else, alvvays relate back to the school they 
went to like Boston Latin, or some • xpcrienec they 
had. The truth is that most senior faculty' members 
have not given much thought to what the college is 
tr>*ing to do until they come to a question like: arc 
we going to give credit for this Knglish course? If I 
speak with feeling tm this point it is because I have 
been in the middle of so many o( these debates. You 
can get more silly talk alH>ut educational policy in a 
college faculty of arts and sciences than you can 
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imagine. 1 he fact remains that the college can 
always do what it wants to do-, the ct>Hege can really 
define itself. 

Now, how do wv do that? i)ne thing we oftin 
lose track i>f it that canmn and do not do the 
same thing for all students. Some people try to use 
Harvard as a standard oi stmu! kind. I prt»mise you, 
as one who used to help decide with the faculty 
committee on the marginal degrees at Harvard 
Commencement, the anchor man in the Harvard 
class has a ver>' different education from the man 
who graduates summa cum laude in oi|;anic chem- 
istr>*. In fact, he has been in a completely different 
institution, with completely difterent attitudes 
aln>ut it. It is not the same education at all. The 
anchor man is a man who rowvd on the crew, who 
joined a club, whose whole life has Ucn sociahzed. 
He majtirs in sociu! r datbns so he can work it up at 
the last minute; mcjst of it he knows already by 
reading the .V<*ii' >''»^' /V»/t's. He hardly ever goes to 
class. He wouldn't be found dead in the library . And 
there ar*? plenty of such students at any college you 
can name. On the other hand, you have people for 
whom the curriculum is fiercely functional. I heir 
whole Iwing is going to depend tm how they do in 
organic chemistry. Ihcy get in there and dig and 
learn an awful lot, t>ne way or another. 

So. there are such differences of temperament, 
ability, goals, maturity*, personal energy, family 
background, that when the c*ollege postulates on 
standards, or says. "We Vc got certain standards here 
that have to l>e maintained." the faculty is looking 
at people who graduated with htmors. I hey are not 
looking at all the people who are graduating 
marginally. 

There arc. however, certain rough standards that 
we all have in mind, and it will pay us to look at 
them l-irst. I think most of us have in mind a 
general lev el of literacy: the ability to read and write 
complex nwterials. We get an annual affirmation of 
this from the fact that businesses come in to us to 
hire people who are going into executive training. 
I hey want our graduates because our graduates can 
read office memoranda, company manuals, instruc- 
tion lx)oks, and correspcindence of a fairly com- 
plicated nature. I he same for the Armed Services 
looking for officers. Ihesc operations are huge 
bureaucracies and they run on paper work. Some- 
body has to be able to read and write on a certain 
level. In our s<»eiet>' teaching to read and write 
amounts to vocational training. I do not think I am 
misstating the fact. 

Another part of the curritnilum we have been 
working at for forty or fifty years at the colleges is a 
broadening out of courses, or vvliat we now think of 
as a general education. 'Ve want our students to have 
a certain In'ginning familiarity with history, an idea 
of where we stand in time, where our civilization 
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kanil% in rfl;iti«m«ih{p to othiT ctvlTi/atitm^ Ami \vc 
H:ant 4i cyttiMrt l'u^1u^lafi^y with Si'icni'v. Sc1cn»,v mi 
rtidth jrc of itUTj.'tismg jmptirtancc iHfcausc ours is a 
sv'icntific md tcchnicMt age. If a nUn docj* not 
undtTSt^ml stnne minimum thiitgv abuut nricncc and 
ttfchnohig\'. he rcitly is not equipped as a dtUvt). A 
hundred and. fifty' year** ;igo the vime kind of 
cniphaHis was phiccd on reIij{ion .is the .ibv»luteiy 
essential qualiJication oi an educated eiti/en. The 
tetudeiH-y now i?i to play religion i\o\vn and emphav 
i/.e science. 

We don't d«i at all wvW with the 
creatnc side of human liehavior. 

We in the et>Ueges don't do at all wvll with the 
ereative si*Je of human liehavior. Alnnit the only 
field we i!t» nuieh with is Hteratua*. and we dtm'tdo 
well with that l>ee;iuse wc are in the hands of the 
critical schoL^r^ who don't create anything, but 
criticize <»ther petiple's wwk. MtJst colleges have a 
terrible time getting in anything effective in the wa\' 
o( art or nut sic tw creari\ e or poetr\' Simply put, 
these creative things have tuy special vilidity for most 
professors »t' Fnglish. ;ind they have the senatorial 
posirit»ns. 

rhere is a jot ot disagreement on the details of 
general education that I have been sketching t>ut here. 
But nwst ot us. I think, would aga-e that part of the 
ct>llege i:(fort now is to prov ide stjme ot'thdt son of 
thing; And. <»f course, you get a great variety from 
college to college. Indeed, you get great variety from 
student fo vfudent even within a given a>UcgL. 
Ijccause most colleges alUnv for indiv idual choices 
here. 

.\nother thing that gtK-s t»n in c»»lleges is the 
developnu-nt of sonv kind of nwjor. Most of us have 
•igrccil on that Ntm, again 1 want to suggest that 
fhert is a witle spectrum of difference. I-i»r instance. 
mtsi etilleges have a business majt)r; the business 
nuijor IS designed fo get pet>ple ready to go into 
office work and there is a gtwd deal <if emphasis on 
nuichines. on typing, on accounting and st> on. It is 
«»fren narrowly vocati<m.U. {>ut it is a mapr. It is a 
Mseful nxijuT for many people, l ake education. Ixjts 
•«t our graduates go into teaching, and at Miles this 
nujor is pretty well stipulated by the State of 
.-\l.ibam.i. There are cenain requirements forcertifi- 
c.ition These .ire spelled out and we meet them and 
wc have rel.ifivelv few options as to what the kids 
are going to do besides what the State stipulates. 

On the other hand, we all have jtfudcnts in social 
studies, or dtiing a histor\' major, or doing a 
stic!olf»g\- major, who have the bmadcst kind of 
program. It may be vocational or it may noti \nd it 
may l>e \cr\- bTo.u\; it may k* just an extension of 
general education or it ma\ not. 

What I am tr\ ing to point out here is that with 



a'spect to the miijtir, as with the whole college 
projj^ram. a treitieadous variety of iHlucational pur* 
perns arc Iwing si*rved, and it nukes no wnw for any 
college to rr\' to s;ty with any precision "this i?5 
what \\v are tr> ing to do." 

t he ordindr>- hicult>' member is 
OHMen aiKe and %vill exclude 
witat people are trying to develop 
in the way of cunicuium refonn. 

t he average college goes along, doing what it 
dck-s. and then filing to realize st>mc kind of 
"educational philosophy." I he ordinar\- faculty 
memlHT is e<mservative and will usually tr\' to 
rationalfi^e things in such a w*ay as to exclude ivhai 
people are tr\ ing to develop iti the way of curricti- 
lum reform I hey w ill say that if you don't teach 
Keats and Wordswwth in the freshm m ye^u- the sky 
is going to fall. Now, 1 want to remind you that we 
have had a ver>' powerful, important voice sp^'ak up 
to just this effect within the last month or two? 
Bayard Rustiiv. I mention him specitlcally In-cause it 
is appropriate to our point to realij'e that there are 
nowerfui vo/ccs within our faculties and outside our 
faculties with the same view. He s;iid in effect, 'The 
nwvcment toward Black Studies is all wrong. You 
know. v\1ien you get through college, people don't 
ask wheth<.T you know Black Studies. Ihey ask 
whethiT yov. can do nuthematics or whether you 
can write a s-entcr.ce." I here are a great many senior 
citi/ens in the black community who feel this way 
and curriculum developers are going to feel the 
weight of such conwrvatism if they have not. 
already. .\nd of course, millions of people in the 
white community tcel this way Iwcause, in their 
isiilatiim and ignorance, they do not have any sense 
of the richness or the imporranee of Black Studies. I 
am sure Bayard Rustin does What he lows track of, 
since he is not a teacher, is that you can teach a 
student how to write .i sentence better if he is 
Nvt)rking on miUcrial that is of direct consequence to 
him. 



Let John Keats wait! The ftrjit 
thing they read i* the .AutoN- 
ogra phy of Maleolm X. 

I will put it on the line let John Keats wait! 
lake my freshmen. The first thing the\- read in 
'college, crack out of the l»ox, is the \uto)m^ntphy 
of Malcolm X. I hey have never read it I hey haven't 
been allowed to read it in the Birmingham schooKs, 
anti the\- want to find «»ut about Malcolm. I am .»urc 
most of you know this book. What a wonderful 
book in .American literature, one of great lM»oks 
in American literature. But we are not allowed to 
know this for sure until st»nK- recognized professor 



ot' Knglish sav.v, sci,. *tj: whtji the lunik :^cis into, thci 
?it»niry camfn. \\m lUink Vm kuidin^^ 1 xatx rtfcall 
r.i;»n*t'?'»us jrgunK'iits ^t«mt Frederick l>ouglajiS\vith 
wmc 'ot' «»'ir gfiulu.Ue ^ituiknr teachers who qucv 
tUmvd the teaching of such t>ooks, because the\* were 
m»t very "rcipectiihU*" acadcrnicuUy . At stmie point 
you h.ivv to a>k theni what happviKirtt» V'«"^'.V 
\Vthy fht k \v.i»i written in 185 T hut it wavnot 
'•Ui^-merctt" .iv ;t • *rc«<peetahk*" !HH>k untif IMiO 
when <:ar! A'an tJoreft'dfH-mcredit^^a^^ 
;i goiu! ht>i»k '* Arid then iH the academic people 
mhiiied and>iid, 'AVhy, for sua*', it is a gootl book " 
And then we starred getting all thi>se Ph.D. then's 
alHJUt Melville But tor the first 70 years .Ur;/fv Hu-k 
was just tiKv |<»ng. T»Hi a>mp!icated. to<» intricate, 
too difticult, just another wlialing storv' with a U 
junk in it that no one could understand. 

Wc arc going through the same difficulty \vith. 
irederick Douglass ;»ut{»i>it»graphy. t he narratilc i>f 
his life as a Mave is one of the* great lH)»>ks of 
American iitcraturc, Arc wv going to sit around and 
wait for a (:aH Van Dnrcn of IVHU to ttll us so? As 
hunnan icings wc .should kntnv its greatness from 
rv;klmg the b<Hik^ reading the C(»mpassion t»f this 
ni:»n. his power to observe, his powvr to H't things 
down M» yim can feel them. 

. What nutifrs in working with tnir students is 
not that we fill them up t and bore them stiff) with 
•*classic>''. bur that we be free to wt)rk wi?h material 
of undoubted human worth and Hterarv qualitv-. 
c\cu )f Mich material has not gained a rvcogni/ed 
p«»sitiotj in the \tamlard literacy museum- INing such 
niaterial we can hope to interest our students in 
readmg. in i«k'as. in new \4KalHilar\', even in 
grannur Vou can never get thrtnigh t{» them with 
nuterial. no nutter how "respectable" that b(»res 

thenvs£iff. 

What I am trying To say is that ir is a practical 
matfCT wh.it a college does. We are trying to fake 
people up to .1 certain !e\el of literacy that js m»t 
well liefifu-ii. Ihe v.marion in level of literacy is 
enormous tV<»m one college to .mother, and iruiecd 
wjthin a given ctdiege 

Let's conu- in a bit tighter on the questi<»n oi' 
rdevancv. and think <»{ the n-nior professor whcj 
wants to te.uh courses in metlieval (leltic. or ancient 
.Xfghanist.m archaeoiogv. Wni can took iii any 
unnersiiv citalngut- and take your pick of such 
speci.ilties I hey si*em silly to ordimu^' folks, tmt 
the\ .ire njcaningful. and they are dutifully listeii in 
the cat. lb ig «f somebody wants to trach them. That 
IS f »ur svstenr 

I he thing I do not umlerstand is how pe(>ple can 
rcwl through all that stuff in university catalogues 
and then fin<l fault with lilack Studies. I am not just 
iK-Mimg a liead lv»rse here: this is a live issue on 
nuny cainpusts Ihjnk of the amcumt of rime we 
spend teaching the //a/./ I will not emb.irrass you 



, ^(i^)t>ii:|H*^^^^^ af^itig how ftiany h 

throu|ii I hau* nt>t, ami 1 cannot. I have trieti «fteri, 
as A genudeicrion in the direction oi' We»item 
civilization. Kverx; five ycar^i I ItfCiik out the /Mn/ m 
some new translation appears, and e«erylwHiy says 
this is tlnally the great transljitlon of the great 
classic. What it turns out to be every time is a storv* 
alxHit a piraU' war in the Dardanelles two or three 
thousand vears ago, with jwrn** kind tif metnorial Ust 
of aJl the people wh<> got kilKni in this w ar^ Aod the 
way they got killed. They got their heads cut off, or 
got run tnxT by a chariot, i'hcre's page after page of 
this death list. What thex- are mainly trying to do in 
this book is memorialize a lot of character* that 
ntjlK>dy ever heard any^ing about, iiex'er eared 
alHjut. fiur anv'way it is, no €{uestion!i asked, our 
students have gc»t to understand the llitfti, the ^at 

■ ■" ■epic! ■ ■ ' ■■■ '■ ' ' " " ' " 



The whole American population 
needs "Black Studies." 



I'or viver thret* hundred years our people in the 
U S A; have iHvn living through the greatest tragic 
.stfu^le anylwdy has ever known: the teirible 
struggle to try to get rid of slavenc. and then, having 
gtHten rid of that awful cNperience^ fo vwrk our 
way through a racial ^-onfrontation. There is no 
gri^'arer epic in the w^»rld than this. .And if our 
HJciety tk>es not figure out ht>w tt» shed t»ur old 
atavistic suspicions, hatreds and divisions, our corrier 
of the vv<jrld is going to go up in snM»ke. How can 
anylHHly in his fight mind "put down" HIaek 
Studies? Ihe whole American pt»pulation needs 
"Hlack Studies." T he only people for whom Black 
Studies are tn<i re itnporta'nt than the black race is 
the white race I his is obvitnis a thing that <me 
should \\o\ hav c Xo say it. but you have to say it. 

"(ihetto econtmitcs" is a way oi studv ing what 
h.tppens to po{»r families in the ghettos, how the\' 
g*.'t cheated. It is al?«> a marvelous way into 
s<Ki»»l«>5i> . the lapitalistic system, the pntfit system, 
the system of price controls, and incidcntly, on the 
nwthcmatical side, st.itistics. 

.At .Vliles <:4»lk'ge otic of tnir ablest St»eial Studtex 
teachers. Lorenzo lkt»wn. came up with a workable 
itlea of how to teach students alMuit writing critical 
essavs. In teaching our students he tried to piece 
together what differentiated the kind of critical 
mind you run into in college and graduate school 
frtun the usual un-critical min<l of the highschot>ler. 
lie decided that well-trained college and graduate 
students have lieen exposed to a lormula Un writing 
papers that c.ills aKvays for a balancing of opposing 
posit u»ns. 

Ihe critical essiiy seemed to Mr. Brown a most 
important fomnila One t>f the things v ou d<» in a 
critical essay right «»ff, after you have inlrtnluced 
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what It is you are going to . talk ^ibout, is.ta tkvebpi . 
a vm» careful Itjttemeht of tfe pojaoon uh<i^ ' ' 
examination. A hrki' ifynopm of the position is 
given, so careful that the author himself will .say, 
"Yes, that's what I mean." Ihen in the third 
para^praph you say. "Now, gi\'en this positbn, we 
want to examine Mr. X's attitutle and ideas," and 
you start to tear him apart. Most of our kids do not 
know' this pattern. Lorenzo Brown is rig^it. After 
ym h;»'e jead vouf first ox% humked co{»es of the 
"New Republic'" or the "New York Review of 
»€iak»'\ you begin to ^t the picture. Slowly but 
sureh' you begin to recognize the model. 

'*Write a critical essay about this 
lhtf^y(»u vtofentH- dfsa|^ with." 

UJrenzo Brown said at a staff meeting that we 
were doing such a pm>r Job of teaching freshman 
English and dt»ing it s<» slowly, that he felt obliged 
to leach his ow n class how to write a critical essay, 
before he could teach them anything dse. So, ^ 
would spend the first month of collide teaching this. 
We thought we were doing well if w% did it in eight 
mtjmhs. lie had his students buy a little book of 
Kiic Lincoln's, fs AnyiwJy i.isttnhig to Ithtck 
\ ffh'ritrj. 1 1 is a ctmpic hundred pages of all kinds of 
expression V of attitudes from the black communit\% 
from Uncle Tom positions, clear over to the most 
pas.vit>natc lllack Panther positions and .e\er\'thing in 
between, with editorials, letters, articles, speeches, 
.scrmtms from different religious points of view. 
What Mr. Brown wanted the students to do was ver>' 
simple Me said, "Read around in here and find 
something ytm di&igree with." .\nd that was easv*. 
(»ne place t»r another a student is going to have' a 
violent miction against something he finds in this 
tiook Having got them in that far, Lorenzo Rrown 
s;ud. "OK. now what 1 want you to d<i is write a 
critical essa\ about this thing you violently disagree 
with." The students had a terrible time with the 
i^ssignmcnt. So he then intrtuiuccd his little formula. 
I he formula %vas ver\' simple. l.orcn?-o Brown 
Mippiied a few intrcufuctory wonfs for each para- 
graph in the "formula" essay: 

I . In this essay ue will consider the views of 
Mr. X Y., as expressed in his article. 
. 2. Mr. Y. has three main points in his position. 

f irst, he says that Second, he says 

that l-'inallv, it is his view that 

3. In his conclusion he says, " 

4. Ihere is much to be said for partof Mr. Y's 
position. I find myself in agreeement with 
him when he says, ' 

5. However, in two important ways, I wiirfi to 
take issue with .Mr. Y. 



6. ■ First, 1 disagree with him wh^w he-^ys - ■ 

• ■ -"v V ,■, . S\y 'waiiom t<>r disa^eeifig are 

7. Second, and most important, ! disagre«e with 

him when hc.says- ■ - . ■ ■ - ■ ■ 

My i^a.wns for disagreeing on this point are 

H All in all, I conclude. 

Usng this sin^^le linie formuk in t^ or four 
weeks Mr Brown had his students writit^ critical 
esisays. The sudents could not always write sen- 
tences, could not always make subji^ct and verb 
^ee, and the>* were misspelling eyerv'thing m »^t. 
Butthcpapmweinare<^7^ Suddenly 
the teacher is in a position whefe he can »ipply 
some meaningful critique. The kids understood the 
pattern, and they are on their Avay. Sf^iltng can 
wait. 

I am .sure you all know the remarkable new 
anthology j Mrc* Jt'^nys. a Signet anthology, St. 50. 
It is beginnii^ to flesh out our %vork, es^iaily in 
fvshman English, With such an antholpiy you can 
f'r in and find anything you want. For instance Jast 
var I had a beautiful nv>nth with my Ei^ish class 
on metaphor, singly by observing that each one of 
the major Black authors. DuBois. Wright, Hughes, 
Baldwin, EUison, in his struj^e with the jpnablem of 
the effect of sc^egation on his |ife,had come up 
with a brilliant, almost overwhelming metaphor on 
the subject. All we had to do was begin ro define 
metaphor a little bit and then turn the students 
Uiose in certain areas of the book and the)' were off 
on their i>wn. I hey got a rich sense of metaphor 
here,, related to their own li\'c.s that will be critically 
important for understanding all the rest of litera-. 
ture. Once they have this, they can turn around and 
dig metaphor in Shaki-spearc or they can dig 
metaphor in Keats, 

I want to say a few things quickly about the 
Black College. For, as ytm know, mer half of the 
bladi young men and wonwn in rhe ctJuntiy who go 
to college come to the Black colleges and that is 
going to continue We ha\'e an fnttrcsti.ig new study 
from rile Southern Education Reporting Service, by 
a good reporter, John Edgerton. Mr. Ed^on 
situdied Black student enrollment in the big public 
land grant universities. He looked at the hundred 
biggest public univer<»tfes in the country, fifteen 
years after the Brown lieciwon. And fifteen years 
after the Brown l>ecision, 2% - $% of the under- 
graduates in these big publicly supported unhrersities 
arc Black students* It is a dismal record; and it is not 
going to get Iwtter in a hurry. So nolxKly should 
have any doubt about the consequence of what the 
Black colleges are doing. But on that score, there is 
something going on that is going to make our w^rk, 
the threshold work, more important. The Wgunwer- 
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MtK^ AH' ^Mtijj to vUv their hi>t t^v Jriiin offiht" Wst 

thiv Ihc big iinnvtsUks Arc g»»mg 10 drain of r^^^ 
l»cst stiuUtntv ami the \vht»U trend K i5»>i«g t«> 
ehcour.igc jn .iwlu! lot ot kid. to cimtc to coHcgi 
lcv> wcH prepjrtrd than i\w ki%\s \\v have 
K'eti hiU itig. jiiHt .!s bright, hut le'.N well prep;ired. 
So our threshold work, .is I see it. is^oing t<» l»e 
more ituportaat, ^Wre kids vvtU w;mr ti> go to 
et4k^' ind will er^md in while the ablcjiT 

jitudents will be dniineii oU with \er\- attractive 
M.ht»larship ottVrs We shtnild eheer the*ie student^i 
itn for what they .ire going to d«» to those 
univerMties I hey are going to make it where evw. 
-the>^ go, wheth<'r the\ gtt ti> Wtles. the Unhrnity ot' 
.MalMnj.!. or vvherever. Hut. What they di-e gtmi^ to 
do f<.j the L'nivcrMty <>t .\l.ihjnja .irul the pwtjpli? 
there is ol ver\ great aMiHquenee ft>r our ctmntry. 

Our* K a hruial eountr)", 
rc<«jicctful of p«%*ef . not of 
prji%ei>. or plea«». 

Now I vv.int tt> mtH.e on to amuher aspect o( the 
HIaek colleges, lo the idea oi Ulack institutional 
strength; I want to get <»n to the ground of hKiek 
power. I am ver> much enctmraged by the Black 
HiHVer opcraiiim; and what it implies, and. the wuy it. 
is moving; I h.tvebeeiV living m this eouiitr\' for 
fifty'six years, long em>ugh to know that ours is a 
brutal eountr)-. respcctftil t>f power and m»l much 
else. It is not respectful of prayers, or pleas or 
niecttcss. or courtesy, it is respectful t»f ptnwr. 

I he people of my gener.ititm can a'call ver\- wvtl 
the upnur and <»utr.ige atut>ngst our propertied 
clajiWs in the 1^?0\ vvhen wt>rking men Iwgan to 
t>rganize effectively into indusiri.il unions and con- 
front < iener.il Motors, and l-ord. ami the steel ^nd 
ctul industrv. t he sit-ins ;il Cleneral Motors in the 
IMjO's prtniuced the same criesof outrage as .V^.irtin 
King's marches in the 196(»*s. Hut in each eanr. the 
establishment found its interests thre.itenedi and 
had to pay attention. 

.As scwm as the 1al>or unions persuaded Ford 
Mot(}r Cu)mpany and Cicrteral .Motors, and U.S. Steel 
cmd Kepuhlic Steel that unless they worked out 
some accommodation!* with the unions there was not 
going to be .my business, we st.trteil to get some- 
where. I he black comnmnity is in the same fKisititm 
now. I do not like violence; it scares me. I have swn 
to<j much of it. But you really did not get the Urban 
Cloalition in this c<»untr\- of concerned, big ?^ot. 
bliie chip business n^n until Newark happened, and 
until ()e{ri>it happi-ne»l. .\n»l rememlKT all that was 
two years after Watts happened. I he establishment 
did not rea»l Watts correctly at all until Newark and 
Ik trtnr cmK' akmg; Newark ami Detroit had the 
iHlilitional effect of threatening the downtown 



buMness area ,^^■h^ch American I d- TM. 
Cicneral .Mmti^ arid l-ord d^p«»d upon a run ttwir 
bufanewi. But today if you g'*. '"^Vt to a United 
Nej5r«> t:oUege l und Meeting in Detroit, it is a ict>' 
renurkahie mev*ting because all the big corporation 
giiyx are there. Ihey come, they care, they ore 
cortcerneil; and they had better Iw. The thing they 
are c<»ncernetl alunit h profit!*, rhat is what a 
eoi^tration hoK to be concerned alH?ut. I he ImjMJrt- 
ant thiiig for the ctiuntry that th? big corporations 
are at long la!{t conceiM aUmt the oppression of 
Bl;H.k people in the U.S.A., and the dangerous 
dep-ee of frustratitih that t^pprOTfiioii haf» built »4». 

I remember, seven or c^;hr years ago, when i was 
Dean at llon ard, a day when one of my a«a«ants, 
the Dean of Vrcjiimeh, came irt l he sky was falling, 
and he had to tell me a*»out it and what was making 
it faU: se\en or eight jtfudents wer« sitting 

together at lunch at the Union. He said, "Now that's 
not what it *!* all about. They're starting to separate 
themsehes, and that's •segregatiim, What we're trying 
to work out IS integration." I said, "OK, let's talk to 
iwime <»f the Hhuk students and S4je what gt»es on." 
One of the students told me, *'l.m»k Dean, I like this 
place, but let nie tell you, e\'er\' tinH.' I get out of 
Kd in the nwrning and go to ela>s. it's tike going 
over the top. Do vou know what that means?'* 1 
said. "Yes, 1 think I do. I ell me more." And the 
student !»aid. "Well, any day around here I iicvcr 
kmm \%bat is going to happen to me. And c^-ery 
ntjw and then I like to get with the folks, take my 
shtHs t>ff and l>e myself. You \vere kind enough to 
gi\e nie a white rtHjramaie. 'S'ou didn't a.4; me 
whether 1 wanted a w hite rcMmmwte but y«m ga%e 
me a white reHtmmate. I'.very night I come in he 
wants tt» know how I feel as a b{.ick man in a white 
college. I'm sick of it." And finally this^ student said, 
**1 understand how you're feeling, and what wu're 
trying to do. Bur what I'm trying to do is different 
from wlwt you're trv ing to dti'and it pays for you to 
understand." 

Afro lunch table mre\ 
.^fm-Socfcty, «irc. 

Afro lunch table, sure; Afro-Socict>% sure; Black 
Cultural c:enter. sure. White people worn,' about the 
.\frt»-St»ciety, but they don't .see all those white men 
on the ll^vittd gmerning boards, or the Yale 
ginitning boartts, or the great corporate governing 
l>oards. We are going through a perilous tinK in the 
c<mntry, and much of the peril ctmics iKcause of the 
lock of institutional strength in the Black com- 
munity. 

l*hi!i is a country- that depends on institutional 
strength. It is <iur national genius to organize 
e«>mpantcs, fratcrnitic!!, corporations churches, 
clubs. sihcM>l.s, neighlH^rhcHHl gr<mps, women's poH- 



tkal <H)gs«jizations. Our >0t<^ coaintryjs iauaipcHed 
with these institutbm. Aitybody who iti anybody is 
in a dozen of more of these oF^nisatioits, and thc>' 
k«ep meeting one another and swapping the dope, 
file orfy people who do not have any part of mis 
are die Bbdc p^pte. And this is very dangettjus 
because it certainly does lead most young Black 
people to the ri^t conclusion-that they don't have 
anything to say alnnit what is going' on in this 
country. They are r^t because the country is run 
by this ncmwrk of institutions. And the Black 
people a«'e outside. 

The fiiack populatran could profit 

e^MiiMWii^y fromluiv^ a ^ ^ ^ ^: : , ^ 
mute^rikatkm of Black co8e^ 



THjs is espedaiiy noticable in our national 
political life. Take the case of Miles College a then 
unaccredited, commuter coUege. with a thousand 
^dents. (Miles reccKcd accreditation m the fall of 
1 969. J Twice in two years Miles College has helped 
pufl the Citj' of Btrmtn^am back from the brink of 
disorder: l)ne year ago when Martin Luther King 
was killed, and again this Spring when we had a 
gHemis caiH; of police bruuUty. Now the onl),' 
sericws rqpcesentation that the Black conununtty in 
Btrmii^am Had on these occasions was, du^H^ 
MU<» College working with the churches to devebp 
m aJ hoc remonstrance to City Hall. Otherwise, 
there was no proper representation of Black feeling 
in Cit\' Hall, We have to buiW Black institutional 
sorengrh. I am at a point where 1 would say that any 
b% city worth the name sbouU move in ti^ now 
and help establish Black colleges in the BLw:k 
communit)'. 1 am iust so impressed with what the 
Black ctritcgc can oo for the comtnunity and for its 
own ^dents; but more than that, what the Black 
allege can do to educate the white community. 1 
am not at all discouraged about die Black college. 
On the contrary, I think the Black population couW 
profit cnormouj^- from having a multiplication of 
Black coUcges, vciy strong Black coUcges. 

There Is a chance for white teachers 
who want to make a comrtlHtdon 
in ft subordinate role to do so. 

And fmally, a word on the role of %vhite teachers 
in thi: Black colleges. One thing, I think there should 
\k no misunderstanding about who is running the 
Bhck college. VVc arc very fortunate at our place. 
The President is a very strong, intelligent Black man, 
the Dean the same. The Registrar and the Dean of 
Students are Black, and the heads of the three 
divisions and cbsc to sc%'cnty per cent of the- 
faculty. We are in a situation vAicrc the Black 
leadership is visibly running the place, and nobody is 
; in any doubt about it. Under these circunutances, I 
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think there 1^ a enhance fmr white teachers who want 
to make some kind of contriburion in a subordmate 
role, to do so. 

Our l»fesi«fent, l>r. Luchis Pitts is the man who 
integrated Wiles College. Before he came there iii 
1961. thCTe were no v^itc teachers. For a couple cf 
years he had just one white teacher. The President 
had one bad year ~ in 1966-67, wben a group €>f ten 
or so young white liberals tried tu take the college 
ovw. A serious qUe^ion was raiw^d then — whether 
there ^ould be any n»re white teachers at Miles 
college. When the trouble sinancred down. President 
Pitts said he .still believed in inte^attng the coU^, 
for the standaid virtues of racial mixtune and 
confrontatbii. He still helie\'ed in that principle, and 
felt the fact that he had a bad year was due to some 
poor dedskms about indivkkiais and not dtat the 
principle was a bad principle. So, we ««uld carry 
on. But it was that close m our place; and I think it 
will get that clo% in a lot of places. 

I know it is a fact and 1 have to accept it, diat 
when I teach a claf» in fineshmati £ngli^ and work 
throuiti Malcolm X or FredeHdc l^udass, it is a 
very different experience for those stu£ncs than it 
would be if Lorenzo Brown was doing it. A very 
good case could be made for. getting me out of 
there. 

On the other hand, I believe it matters that the 
white teacher^ at Miles are die tlrst white teachers 
most of our «udent have ever met. The Birmingham 
schools are .still nu>!%ly s^c^ted. 

In working through this problem a tot depends 
on how the teacher behaves. Vou can leam bow to 
set up your teaching in such a way that you arc 
always brining out the ^ri^hs of your s(udent$ 
and their infbmutbn. And you ^ould not be 
tellii^ diem, you ^ould be listening. They can 
teach you about Malcolm X and Frederick Douglas 
and DuBois, and as plenty, (rf profcsMonal literature 
will attest, the best w^ to leam is to teach. This 
applies not only to the teacher, but to the students. 
When the student gets a fedh^ that be is Aching 
you, somedung uscftd happens in that classroom. 

I am peraiaded that one of our principal tasks in 
the Black coUe|^ and one of our principal oppor* 
tunities, is to break a pattern which bad dominated 
race relations m this country and made it so sick. 
This is the pattern of "white superiority," of Black 
people tryii^ to be white, of Black people getting 
their signals about kJentiiy from the irfiite com- 
nninity. A major instance of this is the crirical 
apparatus of the country failing to reci^i^e die 
validity of die Black writers. Black artists. Black 
drama, and Black mu«c. I hav^ noted elsewhere the 
tendency of our white teachers to ^y, **l don*t 
know why you make us teach the Frederick 
Dot^lass narrative. It is just not thai great a book." 
This attitude is a refaction of a profound sickne» in 
our intellectual society, and in our unwersities and 



it to no questioii that we in *e Black Colk^ 
have an extraordmary oppomimty to devclap a 
situatioii in which Black people develop their own 
critical apparatus and come to use f/w oun 
yardsticks rather than the white traditional yard- 
sticks. This makes the white teacher's position all 
the trickier. Regardless of how hard he tries, he is 
still ^proachir^ his €»ur»! from a white perspective 
and a white vantage point. If 1 am ri^t about it, the 
Black community in this country and our young 
Black men and wavasn are not ever going to escape 
from oppression until they develop their own 
yaidsticks their own haroes. their own standards. 
And they are doing *is nsst as rapidly as they can. 
Part of our job in the Black colleges is to facilitate 
tihis development, and not be afr^ of it; rdoice in 
it, and to help it all we can. This ceftainly docs 
make the job of the white teacher c What he 
must Warn to do is to turn the ora ...ry run of 
instruction , around so that more and more of the 
pTesentation comes from the students. He must 
accept the simple truth that in dealing with the 
Black material, his students have more to teadi him 
than he has to teach diem. I believe there is much to 
be said for such an attitude on the part of college 
teacher generally, - and not just in the Black 
<x>lk^s. 
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